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ORGANIZING DRAMATIC WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



By ELIZABETH LAY 

Field Agent, Bureeu of Community Drama, University of North Carolina 



DRAMATIC work in the high school presents 
an opportunity too seldom utilized. Here is 
a chance for the English teacher to arouse inter- 
est in literature as related to life itself. Here is a chance 
to cultivate the students' powers of self-expression, for 
study to be made play — expressive, creative play. 
The dramatic classics required for study in the Eng- 
lish classes may be vitalized by combining rehearsals 
with class work and giving opportunity to all members 
of the class to appear in the different parts. The 
advantage to the bashful, quiet pupil is great, for 
everyone may be given an opportunity to become, for 
a little while, another character, not himself. Such a 
pupil rarely attempts to try a part in a "class play" 
for which only a small cast is necessary. 

The acting of plays required for class study and the 
dramatizing of parts of other literary classics are un- 
doubtedly the best methods for cultivating in the pupil 
an appreciation of literature. Since drama is written 
to be produced this is the only way in which it can be 
properly appreciated and no amount of class-room 
reading and dissecting can take the place of produc- 
tion. However, the teacher is frequently so pressed 
for time during class periods that such work seems im- 
practicable. Perhaps the best solution, under present 
conditions, will be the utilization of time outside the 
class period and the formation of a High School 
Dramatic Club. 

Just how the work of such an organization is to be 
correlated with the curriculum may seem at first a diffi- 
cult problem. However, by enlisting a membership 
open to all the high school classes, by studying and 
producing classics approved in the course of study, 
and by taking sufficient time to try many different 
members in each part, it will be found that a greater 
interest will be aroused in the class-room work as the 
foundation out of which dramatic work springs, and 
this will increase the interest in acting and producing 
as ah end in itself. 

Much actual studying may be done in these periods. 
The experience of Professor Koch during the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary Year at the University of North 
Dakota will illustrate this point. There the student 
members of the dramatic organization themselves voted 
to give over the entire year exclusively to the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare. At the end of- the year Pro- 
fessor Koch observed that "the students . have com- 
mitted to memory hundreds of lines of eternal poetry 
for the mere joy of delivering them, a task which in 



the class-room would prove arduous in the extreme." 
By encouragement in the right direction the pupils may 
He led to choose for presentation that which is really 
best because of its outstanding merits as drama, and 
not merely because it "has to be studied." 

The dramatic organization should be regarded real- 
ly as a laboratory course for the various departments. 
Not only should pupils in language classes be encour- 
aged to participate in acting and producing, but those 
who can draw and paint should become interested in 
constumes and scenery. Boys interested in carpentry 
and girls who are learning to sew may execute the 
designs and all departments of the school cooperate in 
true collaborative play-making. 

The club should have meetings as often as seems 
best, once a month, perhaps. A constructive plan of 
study should be made out for the entire year. Besides 
the regular programs it will be advisable to plan for 
one or two public performances. The program of the 
regular meetings should include a brief consideration 
of the playwright to be studied, and his contribution. 
This should be followed by the informal presentation 
of the important scenes of a representative play. Cos- 
tumes and settings need be only suggested. It is not 
absolutely necessary actually to "stage" the setting 
or to have the costumes correct. In Shakespeare a 
few simple home-made costumes will serve admirably 
for any of the plays and the club might select for pre- 
sentation and a simple setting may be constructed to 
furnish harmonious background for any play. 

Each program should be in the hands of a different 
group of members, under the direction of one of the 
teachers. For instance the pupils from the senior 
class might prepare scenes from Sheridan's "The 
Rivals," their English teacher being careful that many 
different pupils were tried in each part and as many 
as possible given some part in the work of production. 
It may sometimes seem best to have different casts 
appear in separate scenes from the same play. 

(Continued on page.183) 



* Through its Field Agent the Bureau of Community Drama 
^Frederick H. Koch, Director — offers practical assistance to 
schools and communities in the organizing of dramatic work. 
The services of the Field Agent are available for the produc- 
tion of plays : advice in organization, selection of plays, con- 
struction and equipment of the stage, and aid in make-up, 
costumes, etc. Books and material will be loaned from the 
University library. 

For further information address : Field Agent of the Bureau 
of Community Drama, Univers ; ty Extension Division, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
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///. The scope of the work. 

(a) In deciding the amount of territory to be covered 
in one year the teachers are influenced by college 
entrance requirements and by general class 
conditions. 

(b) There is no standard as to the number of irregu- 
lar verbs studied during the first year, eighteen 
being the average and sixty-nine being the greatest 
number undertaken by any one. 

(c) During the first year of the course two hundred 
and twelve pages of translation is attempted, two 
hundred and sixty-eight the second, and about 
four hundred and fifty during the third year. 

IV. Methods used in teaching. 

(a) The combination method is used by sixty-seven 
per cent, of the teachers. 

(b) Several teachers say that the direct method is 
impractical because the pupils do not receive 
proper training in English grammar before com- 
ing to high school. 

V. Popular devices of motivation used by teachers. 

(a) Club work and Victrola. 

(b) "Circle Francaise" and correspondence with 
French boys and girls. 

(c) Games and mock meals. 

VI. The conception as to the purpose of teaching French in 

American schools. 

(a) To teach the pupil to read and write in the French 
language. 

(b) That the boys and girls might learn to love and 
appreciate French literature. 

(c) That we may gain a better knowledge of the 
French people, commercially and socially. 

VII. The status of the teacher. 

(a) A majority of the schools have only one French 
teacher. 

(b)Very few schools will elect a teacher who does 
not hold a college degree ; and half of these 
require special training in the subject. 

VIII. The pupil's relation to foreign languages. 

(a) Less than ten per cent, of the high school pupils 
graduate without being required to study a for- 
eign language. 

(b) Thirty-five per cent, of the boys and thirty-three 
per cent, of the girls enrolled in high schools 
study French as a free elective. 

It would seem that, in general, French is taught 
in practically all the secondary schools of the Asso- 
ciation for a minimum of two years with the usual 
five meetings each week for from forty to forty-five 
minutes each. Emphasis is placed on grammar and 
construction work during the first year with about 
half as much time spent on each pronunciation and 
translation. 

The influence of the higher institutions is very 
strongly felt as to motive, method, content, and length 
of the course in the study of French in secondary 



schools of the South. There is apparent confusion, 
or at least great diversity of opinion as to what is 
the purpose or aim of teaching French in secondary 
schools, while the method and plan of work neces- 
sarily varies almost as much. 

The full report presents many interesting devices, 
ideals, processes, and methods in the teaching of 
French among the schools covered in the study. 

While we would not plead for rigid uniformity 
that kills initiative and originality we would suggest 
that the French course in our secondary schools needs 
to have a "Committee of Twelve" (or "Fifteen," or 
"Eight") to work and report on its status, content, 
aim, and method. — L. A. W. 
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It will be found advisable to have one of the teachers 
in the position of director. In consulation with her 
may be a committee of the teachers, who should work 
together to obtain more perfect correlation of the 
work in the different departments. It will be a good 
plan to appoint pupils who are interested in stage- 
craft to committees responsible for scenery, costumes, 
lighting, settings and properties, make-up, and even to 
have them on the committees to choose the casts and 
the plays to be presented at public performances. The 
members should conduct their own meetings and be 
made to feel their own responsibility and independence 
as far as possible. With a tactful director the task 
will not be difficult and such an organization may 
become a vital and valuable aid to the work of the 
high school. To the pupils themselves the oppor- 
tunity for creative expression may be an influence 
which will leave a lasting impress upon tastes and 
character, and cultivate a love of the best in art and 
literature, for simplicity, naturalness and beauty. 



BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

The Contents of the New Testament. By Haven McClure, 
Secretary of the English Council. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. 1921. Price, $1.50. 

This is a valuable volume, representing many years' 
class-room experience in teaching the New Testa- 
ment in an elective English course in a large public 
high school, the objective being to present the labors 
of the leading Bible scholars in a manner inteligible 
to young minds and to general readers. The author's 
aim has been to show the results which appear when 
present-day methods of literary and historical research 
are applied to the New Testament documents. The 



